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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


Wate thus engayed in the discipline of his troops at Fort Strother, 
he was joined by the 39th Regiment U S. Intantry, consisting of 600 
men; which augmented his force to about 4000, all eager and prepa. 
red for active service. His rapid movements soon brought him again 
in contact with the Creeks, whom he defeated with prodigious slaugh- 
ter, ut the bloody battle of the Horse.shoe, on the 27th March. From 
60U to 1000 Indian warriors, the flower of the nations, fell in that san- 
guinary engagement. The annals of history do not record a more 
brilliant, intrepid, and decisive victory. The Savages lurking in sup- 
posed security behind their formidable Intrenchments, seemed to bid 
equal defiance to art and courage to assail them with success; but 
Jackson carried their works by storm, in a furious a$sault, in the most 
gallant manner; which reflected immortal glory upon the troops, and 
their commander, This blow proved a complete prostration of Indi- 
an power, and the object of his expedition, being, therefore, accom- 
plished, he returned to Fort Williams with his forces, on the Ist of 
April, ; 

Notwithstanding he was emaciated and feeble in body, owing to his 
incessant exertions and activity, through an arduous campaizn; the 
vigour of his mind still bore him through the epterprises which he 
was yet destined to accomplish. From Fort Williams, Jackson march; 
ed in pursuit of the Hi/labees, a tribe of the Creek nation, resolved ei- 
ther to exterminate, or compel them to supplicate for peace. He 
accordingly proceeded to the Hickory ground, but the Indians fled be- 
fore him; so that he had leisure to csiaohsh a Fort st the confluence 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, which was called Fort Jackson. 

The Creeks now sued tor Peace, which was grauted ; and after an 
absence of eight mou'hs, Jackson commenced his march homewards, 
attended by the applause and encomiums of a grateful people. It was 
now his intention to retire from public life, and endeavour to re-es- 
tablish his debilitate | health, But the call of hiscountry, spain to marci. 
to her defence, supercededt evers other consideration; and in June 
1814, he received the appointment of Brigadier General, in the army oi 
the United States. He was also appointed « Commissioner, to effect a 
Treaty of Peace, or rather » ratficstion of conquests, with the van- 
= Indians, which compr headed the whole Creek country. This 

uty he performed to the full satisfaction of government. Shortly af 
terwards, he was promoted to be a Major General in the Federal 
army 
_ The next important service rendered by General Jackson to his 
Tountry, was at Mew Orleans. in defeating the British with immens 
slaughter, and repelling their attempted conquest of that precious 
portion of the Union. Previous to active oper tions, trowever, in that 
quarter, the perfidy of Spanish arrogance, demanded his services at 
Pensacola, which had long been a secure saliant point for the attacks 
both of the Indians and the British; the former being opeuly counte 
nanced, succoured, and supplicd with arms, by the Spanish authori- 
ties, while the British were not icss favoured, nor less assisted in their 
aggressions. Such an open violation of professed Neutrality, was not 
likely to be tamely borne oy Jackson. Being joined by General Cof 
fee at Fort St. Stephens witli 5U0U men, he immediately began his 
march for the Spanish garrison; «ni on the 


. 6th November, ap 
peared before Pensacola. 





The Bearer of a Flag of truce from Jack-° 
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son’s army, was fired on, with more than savage ferocity, by the canon 
of the Spanish Fort. Here all negociation became impossible ; and 
accordingly, on the morning of the 7th instant, be made bis prepara- 
tions to storm the town. His own letter will best report the issue of 
this attack. 


To ars Excetrencr Governor Broun, 
H @. 7th Military District 
Tensaw, Nov. 14, 1814, 
Sir, 

On last evening I returned from Pensacola to this place. I reached 
that post on the evening of the 6th. On my upproach, | sent Major 
Pierre with a flag to communicate the object of my visit to the Gov- 
ernor of Pensacola, He approached Fort St. George, with his flag 
i PR and was fired on by the canon from the fort; he returned 
and made rc port thereof tome. [immediately went with the Adju- 
tant-General and the Major, with a smal! escort ; and viewed the Fort, 
and found it defended by both British and Spanish troops. I immedi- 
ately determined to storm the town ; retired and encamped my troops 
for the night, and made the necessary arrangements to carry my de- 
termination into effect the next day. 

On the morning of the 7th, I marched with the effective regulars 
of the 3rd, 3yth, and 44th infantry ; part of General Coffee’s bingade, 
the Mississippi dragoons, and part of the West Tennessee Kegitment, 
commanded by Licut. Col. Hammonds, (Col. Lowry having deserted 
and gone home,) and part of the Choctaws, led by Maj Blue, of she 
S¥th, and Maj. Kennedy, of the Mississippi Territory. Being en- 
camped on the west of the Town, I calculated they would expect the 
assault from that quarter, and be prepared to rake me from the fort, 
and the British armed vessels, seven in number, that lay in the bay, 
To cherish this idea, I sent out part-of the mounted men to show 
themselves on the West, whilst I passed in rear to the Fort, undiscov- 
ered, to the east of the Town. When I appeared within a mile, | was 
in full view, My pride was never more heightened than in viewing 
ine uniform firmness of my troops, and with what undaunted courage 
‘hey advanced, with a strong fort ready to assail them on the right; 
seven British armed vessels on the left; «rong block-houses and buat- 
teries of canon in their front; but they still advanced with anshaken 
firmness, entered the town, when a battery of two cinon was opened 
upon the centre column, composed of regulars, with ball and grape, 
and a shower of musketry from the houses and gardens. The battery 
was immediately sturmed by Capt. Levall, and company, and carned, 
snd the musketry was svon silenced by the steady and well directed 
fire of the regulars, 

The governor met Cols. Williamson and Smith, who led the dis 
mounied volunteers, with a flag, begged for mercy, and surrendered 
the town and fort unconditionally. Mercy was granted and protection 
given to the citizens and their property, and still Spanish Treachery 
kept us out of possession of the Fort, until nearly 12 o’clock at night. 

Never was more cool, determined bravery displayed by any troops , 
and the Choctaws advanced to the charge with equal bravery. 

On the morning of the 8th, | prepared to march and storm the Ba- 
rancas; out before [ could move, tremendous ¢ xpl SIONS 
Barancas, with all! its appendages, was blown up. id 
tachment of two hundred men to explore it, who re 
with the information that it was blown up; all the cor 
burnt, the canon spiked and dismounted, except two, 
case, | determined to withdraw my troops; ! 
pleasure to see the British depart. Col. Nic 
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the night of the 6th, and betook himself to his shipping, with his friend 
apt. Woodbine, and their red friends. , 
‘The steady firmness of my troops has drawn a just respect from our 
enemies, It has convinced the Red Sticks, that they have no strong 
Lold or protection, only in the friendship of the United States. The 
rood order and conduct of my troops whilst in Pensacola, has convinc- 
d the Spaniards of our friendship and our prowess, and has drawn 
yom the citizens an expression, that our Choctaws are more civilized 
han the British, 
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ty; to save our habitations from conflagration, our females from pol- 
lution, ourselves from thraldom, insult, and ignominy. Such a battle 
was worthy of the special favour of heaven; and such a victory, must 
eternally hallow and immortalize the man, whose genius and valour 4 
achieved it. But the fervour of our admiration and gratitude has 
tempted us to anticipate that glorious event. 


( To be continued.) 
— 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 
OR THE HUMOURISTS.—BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
A Medley. 
( Continued from page 68. ) 


We have observed throughout these volumes that Mr. 
Irving seldom makes allusion to a subject susceptible of 
further amplification, without following it up by a sepa- 
rate paper or essay, in which he fills up and completes the 
previous outline, often at the great peril of tedious repe- 
tition. In the first volume, he gave us a lofty encomium 
upon Noblemen, and hereditary estates ; which he follows 
up in the second, by an essay upon English Country 
Gentlemen, in which we find much to condemn, and 
something to approve. This however, is the least frivo- 
lous of his small sketches. But when he begins to boast 
of England possessing “so much Freedom ;’’ we cannot | 
avoid concluding, that the American youth has certainly | 
quenched his judgment and his principles, in the poisoned =F it 























In great haste, 
lam, &c. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


After these events, the safety of New Orleuns became an object of 
primary concern, and awakened all the solicitude of Jackson.— Upon 
the arrival, therefore, of Brig. Gen. Winchester of the U. S. army, 
Gen, Jackson having assigned him the command of the eastern sec- 
tion of his District, marched with all possiuvle expedition towards New 
Orleans, where he arrived on the 2nd December 1814. Dismay and 
terror, which had so long held the inhabitants of that place in incess- 
ant agitation, immediately gave place to the fullest confidence, and 
sense of security, the moment that Jackson put his foot within the ci- 
ty. Before his arrival, all was lethargy, indifference, and inaction, in 
regard to defence, while no bounds were svi to their fears and alarm. 
Bvt no svoner was the news spread, and it flew with the rapidity of 
glad tidings, that Jackson Aad arrived, then all was exultation and defi- 
unce. The General stopped not to taste either repose or pleasure ; 
but from dawn till near midnight was constantly on horseback, survey- 
ing the points most accessible to the invasion of a foreign enemy, and 
devising every means to obstruct or repel their approaches. — 

With all his prowess, energy, foresight, caution, and experience, 
however, his duty now became painfully arduous, and his situation per- 
ilous in the extreme, The army he was to command, was of a motley 
character, and formed of the most heterogeneous materials. English- 
men, Scotchmen, Lrishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Creoles, and Amer- 
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icans, were all ranged indiscriminately under his banners. Their - chalice of British aristocracy. Nothing short of the most [ st 
sions, their prejudices, their feelings, and their principles, — all! fatal infatuation, could thus have seduced an American, : 
distinct if not discordant; and wanted a common object to unite their ‘nt , hich f t of th ; € Ministerial 5 gz 
exertions, in order to become successful, This centre of union, Gen- in Oo an error, which ew out Oo e sp here Oo Lins Tia ; 
eral Jackson attempted to show them, was to be found in their com-| influence and corruption, can even think of, without in- [7 th 
mon country ; and he — son — erp ep free iy) dignation, or ridicule. ‘ So much English Freedom!” |W 43 
terms at once patriotic, manly, and energetic ; c : ig tao ‘6 ° 4 . 
which was wholly lost, upon the Spanish and French portion of the So much, that, according to Mr. Irving, It is absurd t bl 
population of Louisiana; in whom treachery and indifference but too | in a country dike England, where there is so much Free- 4 in 
much prevailed—The address of General ope 1 a erat dom, and such a jealousy of right, for any man to assume | wii 
5 i i i } im- . . : : > 5 
a to be meas, eow amen rw ey ae SS SE an aristocratical tone, and to talk supersciously of the lic 
perishable specimen of patriotic eloquence. . le.” If thi 0 Bt RY ta 
“ Natives of the United States! the enemy you are to contend with, | Common people.” s ge an was to travel to dré- | tir 
are the oppressors of your infant political existence—they are the men | Jand, what a flaming oration would he not pronounce upon pr 
your Cithers Sougat Gad conquered, Smee you. are new Se OPE slish, | 27esh Liberty / But the sentiments of the writer upon this ‘ 
Descendants of Frenchmen! natives of France! they are English, iin t eid 1 ‘dicul f 2 : Pp 
the hereditary, the eternal enemies of your ancient country, the inva- | SUDjJeCC are 00 prepos eriousiy ridicu ous or serious anl- Sh 
ders of that you have adopted, who are your foes. Spaniards! remem- | madversion ; for instance, to call the British Borough sys- wr 
po the ee ao — at St. se oe edhe 2 aa tem a Representative Form of government! Indeed, the [Bir 
cola, and rejoice that you have an opportunity , bruta ‘ey, : : 
injuries inflicted by men who dishonour the human race. Louisiani- Courier itself w ould blush, to send forth from its columns, Ca 
ens! your General rejoices to witness the spirit that animates you, | such fulsome adulation, of a thing that has long since sur- ’ 
nat ony for yeah op but arty eon - par rage _ 2, | ceased to exist in that devoted country. And this eulogy ris} 
conduct or wishes, his duty would have led, and yet will leac , to ale in 
confound the citizen unmin«ful of his rights, with the enemy he ceases too, to come from the pen of a professed, an avowed, and eve 
to oppose. Commanding men who know their rights, and are deter. | Zealous American champion of the corrupt Borough system are 
mined to defend them; he oe rt as cp pte eg and ~ and Hierarchy of England : a service, which we had fond- it is 
now a new motive to exert all his faculties, which sha e strained to . vined. fort sak of human irtu no on ° b : 
the utmost in your defence. Continue with the energy you have be- Pa anny mm ’ - ad f } vi jc “ih ij r th uld be lenc 
gun, and he promises you not only safety, but victory over an insolent | }OUN@ base Cnoug to per orm, put a hireling o u e most Hay 
foe, who has insulted you by an affected doubt of your attachment to! rotten Ministry that ever disgraced that unhappy kingdom. con 
the Constitution of your country. Your enemy is near; his sails al But let us draw a veil over the humiliating subject, too Ans 
reody cover the lakes: but the brave are united; and if he finds us ‘aful t flect 
contending among ourselves, it will be for the pride of valour—and | Patn 0 renect on. thos 
fame, its noblest reward.” Many of the essays in the second volume are below fri- the 
tee OS See ee volity ; they are absolutely puerile, equally void of matter, |} tere. 
iscordant troops, predict Victory over the most discipiuned ar > . : ‘ ‘ ; 
Enropean soldiers that bad ever taken the field, and four times the humour, wit, fancy, or embellishment, putting all patience tura 
number of his raw and inexperienced recruits, Resolved either to | at defiance :—mere whip syllabubs of petty descriptions, the : 
conquer bs to oo he left oe on od wane eee and singular metaphors. Such are the sketches entitled pose 
native. n such terms, victory could scarcely fail to crown the eto s mI * - 
ef a commander, who united the valour of Pompey to the genius of ENGLISH Gravity, Gipsirs, May _ meee A k T! 
Cesar, and blended the fortune of the latter, to the stern virtues of a BaTcHELOR’s ConFESSION, VILLAGE ORTHIES, LHE Pich 
Republican Captain. By applauding such a victory as that of Orleans, Scuoot, Poputar Superstitions, and others, “ too most 


we consecrate an event purely patriotic. Other battles are fought 
for glory. for conquest, and spoliation, But this was for national ex- 


tedious to mention,” like an advertisement of small wares. 





istence, in defence of our homes, our wives, our daughters, our liber- 


Mr. Irying’s forte consists, as we before said, in paint 
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ing still life, in inanimate description. It is natural there- 
fore, that he should indulge in that species of writing, in 
which he most excels; but experience and observation, 
should have taught him, that this propensity always needs 
a watchful eye, to check it from running into extremes, 
and exposing him to ridicule. There is always danger in 
riding a Hobby. When jaded, fagged, and spiritless, as 
he is very apt to become, if long ridden, he is the most 
wretched and tiresome beast of all that entered the Ark. 
Besides, there is a possibility of riding a hobby to death ; 
and if we are not much deceived, Mr. Irving’s, on this oc- 
casion, will hardly escape with life—if he does, he will 
be sadly foundered, and never rise to the vigour of his 
former self. To quit the metaphor, however, lest like him, 
we should ride it to death’s door; we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that all his puerility in the volumes before us, is 
ascribable to this jading of his hobby. He has painted 
too much, and he paints things too little, because he paints 
too much. It is surprising to behold the limited mass of 
real, substantial knowledge, comprised in these two vo- 
lumes; and we wonder, after perusing them, at the few 
new ideas, or impressions, which they leave behind. They 
are all painting, all sentiment, petty and out of place sen- 
timent; school-boy associations; nursery passions; trite 
remarks ; Fair Julias ; broken and isolated maxims ; small- 
ware fancies; and old bachelors stories ;—all dressed off 
in a kind of poetical prose, waggish, joking, and affected 
style, neither serious nor humourous, neither dignified nor 
graceful, neither witty nor tasteful, nor classical. 

If Mr. Irving would be advised, he will henceforth quit 
this namby-pamby sort of composition; or at least prac- 
tice it less frequently. It may be, that he is now capa- 
ble of no higher, or more solid branch of letters, and we 
incline to that opinion. If this is the fact, he should be- 
gin to husband his fame ; appear more seldom on the pub- 
lic stage in the character of a Humourist, never forget- 
ting, that a du// Humourist is the dullest of all terrestrial 
pretenders ; and by this means, he may yet be able to patch 
up his reputation, and go decently down to posterity. 
Should he, however, remain obstinately addicted to such 
writing as that of Bracebridge Hall, nothing can rescue 
him from oblivion and contempt, but—the countenance of 
Castlereagh, ania title of nobility from George the IVth. 

We have no prejudice against, but heretofore have che- 
rished a good deal for Mr. Irving ; and to prove it, we are 
even now, as ready to praise where he deserves it, as we 
are to censure him; but if the latter should predominate, 
it is because his imperfections are greater than his excel- 
lencies, for which we hold ourselves not accountable.— 
Having blamed him for his bad sketches, we will now 
commend him for his good ones. The beautiful tale of 
“Annette Delarbre, is fraught with the most touching pa- 
thos, the most tender and simple eloquence of desgription, 
the most unaffected, yet commanding portraits. The in- 
terest is wrought up to the most intense pitch ; all is na- 
tural, picturesque and pleasing: our only regret is, that 
the author of so captiveting a tale, should ever have com- 
posed any thing inferior. 

The story of Dolph Heyliger, from the MSS. of Deid- 
rich Knickerbocker, the historian of New-York, is the 
most considerable tale in the whole work ; and surpasses, 
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others. The scene of this little novel is laid on American 
ground, in the good old city of the Manhattoes ; and the 
genius of the author seems to have again awakened to its 
original lustre, upon touching his native soil. If we ex- 
cept to the puerility of the Ghost part of the story, which 
is not less trite than it is childish, the rest may pass with 
approbation. Wherever there is a Ghost, there will al 
ways be something very interesting, but unfortunately we 
have past the age, when even ghost-stories, as a theme of! 
nursery terror, would be tolerated. There is something 
even degrading to a manly mind, to employ itself so labo. 
riously upon subjects su extremely jejune and frivolous ; so 
utterly incapable of exciting a great display of powers, o1 
of matching a brilliant and prolific imagination. The sketch 
of the Haunted House, which precedes that of Do/ph 
Heyliger, is of the lowest kind of vulgar gossipping, that 
prevails among vagrant and negro boys; totally unworthy 
of the genius of Mr. Irving, and equally disagreeable 1 
not insulting to every class of readers. What could have 
tempted him into such a path, it is impossible to conjecture : 
béing equally remote from pleasure, utility, or instruction. 
We cannot abstain from remarking upon a trait of the 
work before us, which has impressed us in a powerful man 





»ner ; and is applicable to every separate sketch, essay, or 


story. We mean that want of character, and distinct ob- 
ject, which renders a work of fiction, a mere indigestible 
mass of fanciful effusions, often sparkling and sometimes 
brilliant, but never useful, pleasing, or harmonious. It may 
indeed be replied to this objection, that from his calling it 
a Medley, the author intended it to be so. But this an- 
swer is nota refutation of our objection. An author may 
design to write a new work that shall confound all tastes, 
principles, and canons of criticism, in its overwhelming 
nonsense ; and to justify himself, as well as to disarm cen- 
sure and taste, he may exultingly name his volume Cuaos, 
or Common Sense turned upside down, by Primrose 
Pluckidiot, Esqg.—The design of being foolish, we main- 
tain, would not justify the work, or metamorphose it into 
wisdom.—Mr. Irving must have had some faint and indis- 
tinct object in view, when he produced Bracebridge Hall. 
He must have intended it to amuse, or instruct the reader, 
or both. If he has failed in either of those purposes, or both, 
his work is imperfect and abortive. In our opinion he has 
completely miscarried in both. He neither delights, nor 
informs his reader; he neither electrifies him by wit, nor 
shakes him by humour; he neither augments his know- 
ledge, nor expands his mind ; he neither heats his fancy, nor 
exercises his judgment. And in point of moral improve- 
ment, by instilling some useful lesson, or maxim, he is 
wholly wanting. There isa vagrancy of character, in his 
writings, in this respect, that is positively criminal. 
Morgover, a work of mere fancy should either make us 
laugh, or it should allow us to be rationally grave.* To 
keep us in a constant expectation of a laugh, destroys the 
whole ; we are then neither fit for reason, nor for humour; 
and when the laugh comes, (for we did /augh once through 





* Mr. Irving is said to be subject to a distressing physical infirmity 
—ot falling asleep in the best company, especially after « hearty din- 
ner. We suspect that this weakness also follows him to his study, 
and that his pen often moves after his eyes have closed. Li is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his works should induce the same infirmity ia 





in respect to incident, humour, and composition, all the! 
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the two volumes;) it loses half of its jollity by having 
been so long on the way. 

From the title, one would suppose, that a set of jolly, 
witty-fellows, had met together at Bracebridge Hall, to 
tell funny stories, be merry, and crack their sides with 
laughing. This is the eapectation raised by the title. 
What then is the disappointment of the reader, to find all 
the personages, very grave, dull, and sober kind of gen- 
try. The Sguwire, is a mere automaton; Master Simon a 
conceited old bachelor ; the Captain we see only in profile ; 
the Fair Julia is an amiable kind of non-entity ; Lady 
Lillycraft is scarcely better ; the General is far from being 
a well @rawn character; and indeed the whole Dramatis 
Personz, are of a sadly melancholic humour for a funny 
tome of two huge Octavos. The incidents atthe Hall are 
entirely founded apon the approaching nuptials of the 
fair Julia, and the Squire’s Son, the Captain. This is 
rather the worst part of the book. With the exception 
of the three stories of the Student of Salamanca, /in- 
nelte Delabre, and Dolph Heyliger, the work may very 
justly and not severely be deséribed by the epithet—trash. 

The following passage so well applies to Mr. Irving’s 
work, that we must quote it. 

* We seem, says Goldsmith, to be pretty much in the situation of 
travellers at a Scotch Inn; vile entertainment is served up, complains 
ed of, and sent down; up comes worse, and that is also changed, and 
every change makes our wretched cheer more unsavoury. What 
must be done? Only sit down contented, cry up all that comes be- 
fore us, and admire even the absurdities of ’— Irving. 

There is one comfort, however, amidst all the mortifi- 
cation and disappointment, we have experienced in the 
perusal of these volumes—we shall know hereafter, what 
to expect from Mr. Irving. 


— — 
LIFE OF ARMSTRONG. 


Tar banks of the Liddel, in Roxbyrgshire, have the honour of giv- 
ing birth to John Armstrong, one of the most learned and polished 
poets our country has produced. 


——Such the stream, 

On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air. 

Lidde] till now, except in Doric lays 

Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song; though not a purer stream 
Through meads more flow’ry, more romantic groves, 
Rolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred flood ! 
May still thy hospitable swains be blest 

In rural innocence ; thy mountains still 

Teem with the fleecy race ; thy tuneful woods 

For ever flourish ; and thy vales look gay 

With painted. meadows and the golden grain. 

Book III Art of Preserving Health. 


Armstrong’s father was minister of the parish of Castleton, through 
which the Liddel flows. Afier going through the usual course of edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, with more than ordinary reputation, young Arm- 
strong took the degree of M D. on the 4th of F. bruary, 1732. His 
thesis, the subject of which was De Tabe Purulente, was publishgd as 
the forms of the university require. Armstrong sent a copy 6f it 
three days afterwards, to Sir Hans Sloane, accompanied by the follow- 
ing ingenuous letter in the Latin language.* 

“* Vir eruditissime dignissimeq. 

Indolis tue suavitatem late celebratam, plurimum com 
mendat, quod juveni obscuro, neq. tibi noto, patrocinio tuo favere hauc 
dedignéris. En, studiorum suorum primitias, qualescung.  sint, tibi 
tremula manu offert. Ut munusculi prelium (quod sentio quam sit 
exiguum) aliquo modo patroni dignitati responder: t—sed absit tyroni 
talisspes. Lenitate atq. candore tibi propriis solis confido. Hisce in 
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Interim, ut, probitatis exemplum atq. philosophorum ceelibus decus, 
diu vivas atq. valeas obnixe precatur. 
Tui observantissimus, 

Joanyes ARMSTRONG, 
Dabam Edinburgi, 7° dic 
Februarii, A. D. 1752 
‘To Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Presi- 
dent to the royal Suciety and col- 
lege of physicians, London.” 
Whether this letter attracted any notice from the learned president 
we are not informed. It appears, that two years afterwards, Dr 
Armstrong transmitted to the royal Society a paper on the “ Alcales- 
cent disposition of Animal Fiuids,” which was read, though not print. 
ed, in their transactions. It is preserved among the MSS. of Dr. 
Birch, then Secretary of the society, in the British Museum, (No. 
4433.) 
it seems, that while a student, Armstrong had begun to pay his 
court to the Muses. One of his first attempts was a descriptive sketch, 
in imitation of Shakespeare, which, he informs us, met with the ap- 
probation of Thomson, Mallet, and Young. He wrote, also, about this 
period, part of a tragedy in imitation of Shakespeare. 
In 1735, we find him in London attracting some notice by a hu- 
mourous fugitive piece in 8vo, entitled “ An Essay for abridging the 
study of Physic ; to which is added, a Dialogue between Hygeia, Mur- 
cury, and Pluto, relating to the practice of Physic, as it is managed by 
a certain illustrious society ; as also an Epistle from Usbeck,the Per- 
sian to Joshua Ward Esq” [t was dedicated “to the Antacade mic 
Philosophers, to the gencerdus despisers of the schools, to the deserv- 
edly celebrated Josiua Ward, John Moor, and the rest of the numer- 
ous sect of inspired physicians, by their most devoted servant and 
zealous admirer.” ‘This work was said, at the time, to exhibit the very 
spirit of Lucian; but now that the impostures which it exposed are 
f-rgotten for others of greater ngvelty, but little of this spirit can be 
discovered. ‘The satire is just, but wastéd on ephemeral topics. 
1737, He published “ A Synopsis of the History and Cure” of that 
class of diseases which furnish “the sect of inspired physicians,” with 
their most lucrative practice; and shortly after, “ The Economy of 
Love,” apoem. The object of both productions seems to have been 
the same, and though it was an object sufficiently consistent with pro- 
fessional assiduity, it brought no honour to his character, either as a 
man of letters or a moralist In the one, he allured with syren pow- 
er the youth of the land to those indiscretions for which the other pre- 
sented the cure; it was, in short, altogether a business matter, in 
which self-interest supplied the cunning, and genius the capital. As 
a physician, and a poor physician, he panted after practice; and not 
content with encountering the quacks who engrossed it, with the 
might of learning and skill, he was ungallant enough to call in the 
Muses, to assist [fim in his interested-rivalry. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he failed in obtaining the reward he anticipated. The 
* Economy of Love” sold rapidly, but it brought but little practice to 
the author of “ The Synopsis of the History and Cure.’’ 

Ata later period, Dr. Armstrong appears to have suppressed the 
most obnoxious passages of “The Economy of Love,” in a new edi- 
tion which bore to be “revised and corrected by the author.” He 
would have done better could he have suppressed it entirely, It is 
stilla licentious poem, and remains very properly excluded from eve- 
ry collection of poewy—even from his own collection of his works. 
From one of the cases on literary property, it appears, that the whole 
sum he received for it from his publisher, Mr. Millar, was only fifty | 
guineas. 

The “ Art of preserving Health,” by which Dr. Armstrong made Pa 
ample atonement to his injured reputation, was published in 1744. It rie 
raised him instantly to a place among the first poets of his age, and the 
was universally read and admired. . 

In 1746, he was appointed one of the physicians to the hospital for lim 
lame and sick soldiers, behind Buckingham-house, through the in- nat 
fluence, it is believed, of Dr. Mead, whom he had thus handsomely my 
invoked ig his last poem : as | 

unf 
thar 


Oh thou ! belov’d by all the graceful arts, 

Thou, long the fav’rite of the healing powers ; 

Indulge, Oh Mead ! a well-design’d essay, 

Howe’er imperfect : and permit, that I int 

My little knowledge with my country share, seal 
due 
nuy 

hey 


ee amen 
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In 1751, he presented the public with “ Benevolence,” an epistle 
to Eumenes; and in 1753, “ Taste,” an epistle to a young critic. In 





nixus, Opusculum tenue, incultumq. te benigné accepturum spere 





Till you the rich Asclepian stores unlock, 
1758, he published “ Sketches or Essays on various subjects,” under Siat 





* Sloane MSS. No. 4036. 





And with new graces dignify the theme. 
den: 


he title of Launcelot Temple, Esq. The sale of this work was re- 
markably rapid, owing, in some measure probably, to a fable of the 
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day, that Mr. Wilkes, then in the zenith of his popularity, had assisted 
in its production. Its merit was aot of the highest order, and it is nof 
among th: collections of Essays that are now generally read. . 

In 1760, Dr. Armstrong was honoured by the distinguished appoint- 
ment of physician to the forces in Germany. While engaged on this 
service, he transmitted to Mr. Wilkes, in England, an epistle in rhyme, 
which soon afterwards found its way into print, under the title of “ Day, 
an epistle to John Wilkes, Esq. of Aylesbury,” “ without the know- 
ledge,” as was pretenied ina prefatory acvertisement, “ or consent 
of the author, or of the gentleman to whom it is addressed.” 

On the peace, Dr. Armstrong returned to London, and resumed, but 
with little success, his practice as a physician. In 1770, he published 
a Collection of his works in two volumes, containing the productions 
already mentioned, with the exception of the Economy of Love, and 
Day, the Epistle to Mr. Wilkes, and the following hitherto unpublish- 
ec pieces.—* Imitations of Shakespeare and Spenser.” The Uni- 
versal Almanac, by Noureddin Ali.” “ The Forced Marriage,” a tra- 
geds which was offered to Garrick in 1754, but rejected ; and some 
additional “Sketches.” In an advertisement prefixed to these vol- 
umes, Dr. A. modestly says, he had, at last, “taken the trouble upon 
him to collect his works, and to have them printed under his own in- 
spection; a tusk that he had long avoided; and to which he would 
hardly have submitted himself, but for the sake of preventing their 
being, at some future time, exposed in a ragged mangled condition, 
and foaded with more fiults than they originally had.” 

In 1771, he took “ashort ramble through some parts of France and 
[taly,” in company with Mr. Fuseli, the painter, and published a dis- 
contented account of it on his return. tn 1773, he closed his literary 
career, by the pubhcation of a quarto volume of “ Medical Essays,” 
in which he accounts for his not having such | xtensive practice as some 
of his brethren, on the grounc of his not being qualified to employ the 
usual means of forcing lus way, by a ticklish state of spirits, and a dis- 
tempered excess of sensibility. 

The peculiar circumstanceg.wnder which “ Day,” or the Epistle to 
Mr. Wilkes, was published®have already been noticed ; it still remains 
to relate some cousequ: nees which arose out of ut, of a very disagree- 
able description, and which there is reason to believe, tended in no 
small degree to embitter the latter years of Dr. Armstiong’s life. The 
poem contained a lively satire on the follies of “the day ;” but of so 
general a nature, tha! the author had doubtless hoped to see 








his taxing like a wild goose fiy, 
Unclaimed of any man. 


( To be continued.) 
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MANNERS OF THE TOWN. 


NO. V. 
Yes, know thyself: in great concerns and small, 
Let this be all thy care, for this is all: 
Nor, when thy purse will scarce a gudgeon buy, 
Let thy intemperate taste for turbots sigh ! 
Oh think what end awaits thee, timely think, 
If thy maw widens as thy pockets shrink, 
Thy maw, of all thy father’s thrift could save, 
Flocks, herds, and fields, the insatiable grave. 
Juvenal. 
Tue practice, as it is commonly termed, * of giving 
Parties,” has never, within the memory of man, been car- 
ried to so extravagant an excess, in this country, as during 
the past winter. To th whose resources of iortune, are 
limited to no calculations Of economy, of which we fortu- 
nately in the United States, have very few; this princely 
mode of treating company, may be convenient, as well 
as pleasurable. We say treating company, because it not 
unfrequently happens, that the hostess, from the crowds 
that press through her roonis, ever sees half of her visitors, 
in the flurry and pleasure of the moment. The immense 
scale, on which these fashionable carousals are now con- 
dueted; the great numbers present. and the still greater 
numbers invited, would induce a strange observer to be- 
lieve, that some wealthy Princess, or enriched Minister of 
Siate, took a pleasure in squandering some of their bur- 
densome gold, to gratify the appetites of some hnndreds o! 
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their starving subjects, whose affections never outlived the 
gust of the entertainment. In truth, this species of style 
in living, has been carried to an extreme, which few can 
bear the expense of, without many serious privations in 
their comforts; and many acts of unjust procrastination, 
towards their honest and deserving creditors, among trades- 
men and mechanics, who supply them with the daily ne- 
cessaries of life. 

These observations have been suggested, by the follow- 
ing letters, directed to “ The Person who writes about 
the Manners of the Town.”’ 

Srr, 

I am glad to see, that you have taken in hand the direction of the 
ways of our town-folks; for such a thing has long been wanting; and 
[am now out of pocket three hundred dollars, at least, in Bills against 
great folks, for dread, of a year’s standing; and can’t get a cent from 
them. The reason they say, is, they’re engaged, and I must call to 
morrow ; but when I call to-morrow, they’re seeing company, or gone 
out, or can’t attend to it. I went the other morning to get my Bill 
from a lady in M——street; and just as I got to the door, L saw a Mr. 
Sweetface, I think they call him, a Confectioner, come out with # 
check on the Bank, in his hand; and then after him, came a black 
waiter with notes and silver; and after him, a Musician, or player on 
the fiddle, folding up in a piece 6¥ brown paper, three or four hand- 
some Bank Notes.—I knocked, and was told to come in, which L took 
to be a sure sign I should be paid, But the Lady was very polite ; 
she was sorry she had so much money to pay; but next quarter-day 
‘shen she received her Dividends, I might depend upon receiving my 
bill—As I was going out, the black fellow grinned so wickedly at me, 
1 was near knocking him down; but he ran after me, to tell me he 
hoped I was’nt angry; only he thought it looked queer, to see a gen- 
tleman like me, call for a bill, after Mrs, Courtly had just been giving 

grand party and ball Such things, he said, was’nt usual!—I hope 
you will excuse this trouble, and let the world see how great folks, 
make a dash, as they call it, at the expense of hard-working, honest 
citizens. 

Your humble Servant, 
Cunistorpurr Sruiker, 

The other epistle, was from a Milk Maid; a perfect Ci- 
cilly Homespun, whom I have frequently remarked, in my 
morning walks, in fine weather, with her bright scoured 
pail on her arm ; her neat homespun gown, without a ble- 
mish ; her apron white as the falling snow; her handsome 
brunette countenance, beaming with content; her black 
eyes sparkling with repressed fire ; and her cheek glowing 
with the blush of health._—She wrote to me, she said, to 
complain of her great customers ; who freely took her 
milk; but never were so free to pay for it. Her mother 
was poor, old, and decrepid ; and she and her brother John, 
done all in their power, to let mother live comfortably, and 
make an honest living for themselves. But she was fired 
out of heart, in calling on the great party folks, for her 
bills; while most of her milk was taken by them. Month 
after month she was put off; but her money never came, 
except sometimes a small sum, not near what was owing 
But they had rent to pay; and when quarter day came 
round, her Landlord would not be put off; the rent must 
be paid, even though the Cows were sold, to make it up. 
—She hoped I would take note of her distress ; and trv to 
help her to her just rights; but on no account to publish 
her bad written letter.—Such was the substance of Cicil- 
ly’s epistle, full of simplicity, truth, and unaffected pathos ; 
caleulated to teach virtue to her superiors, and make them 
envious of that pure sensibility, and natural sentiment of 


justice, of which they now appear so entirely destitute.— 


Cicilly’s epistle bears such evident symptoms of acute sa 
gacity, and native intelligence, breaking through the ob 
stacles of a verv confined education, that | feel an interes’ 
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in her griefs, which forcibly drags my attention, from the | We fec | more inclined tu assail the calumniator, than justity the inno- 
fashionable system of pleasure, that excites her to com- | Cnt object of his aspersion. 


. . . . ‘ 
The real circumstances, on which this malicious charge of pecula- 


plain.—l would not shock the belles of the town, howev-| tion is grounded, are simply these. On the 2lst of October, 1789, 
er, by comparing Cicilly’s unsophisticated natpre, to their} Mr. Jefferson being then Minister to France drew a Bill at Cowes, 


artificial, and tinsel characters. 


that ever glistened in the head of an heiress, at a Birth- 
night ball. Gratitude, sincere love, unperverted sincerity, 
honest candour, amiable benignity, and a soft, and winning 
meekness, are the qualities that adorn her.—Besides these, 


But there are precious ( England_) to the order of Grand and Co. on Willinks Van Staphorsts 


‘ iy ges and Hubbard, the Dutch Bankers of the U.S. for 2800 Florins, equal 
jewels in Cieilly’s heart, worth more than all the baubles! 4, 1148 dollars. Th : 


This Bill he transmitted to Grand and Co., his bank- 
ers, at Paris; and immediately credited the U.S. in his account this 
1148 dollars, which he, of course charged to himself. Vhe bill it ap 
pears, never reached Grand and Co., being lost in the confusion and 
tumult that attended the French Revolution. It will be seen, then, 
that the Bill was never negociated ; that Mr Jefferson received no money 


she has nobler feelings, which I cannot pourtray in this |/er ét, but on the contrary charged himse/f with it, in his account with 


place. But I set out, to paint the manners of the Town, 
and behold! I have been irresistibly drawn, by their su- 
perior charms, to paint something of the manners of the 
country. Thus it is; from the glitter, hum, inanity, and 
false pleasures of a party, or a Ball room, we are glad to 
make our escape, into the blooming vales of Nature, to be 
cheered by the simple prattle of a milk maid, in prefer- 
ence to the lisping and affected exclamations, of a fashion- 
able belle, reeling in the vain intoxication of accomplished 
folly. ° 
—— 


MR. JEFFERSON AND THE NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 


the U. S. Vo prove the Bill was lost, the Dutch Bankers never 
charged it to the U. S., and Grand and Co. never gave Mr. Jefferson 
credit for the amount. In 1792, Mr. Jefferson settled his Seccunt 
with the U. S., by the pay ment of a balance of 883 dollars. The Au- 
ditor of the Treasury, in 1809, apprised Mr. Jefferson that this Bill had 
never appeared in the accounts of the Dutch Bankers, and that he 
therefore appeared entitled to a reimbursement of the amount. Mr, 
Jefferson, in consequence drew the amount of 1148 dollars from the 
Treasury. 

It is falsely alleged by his opponent, the Native of Virginia, that 
Mr. Jefferson received the sum of 1148 dollars twice ; first, when he 
drew the Bill at Cowes, and subsequently, when he received the 
amount from the Treasury, But Mr. Jefferson and the account of 
Grand and Co. prove, that no money was received by him in England, 
for the Bill. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible and clear, the 
accusation against him is both false and malicious. To use the con- 
cluding wordsfof Mr. Jefferson himself in bis Letter 


Ir is due to Truth, to History, and to pure Republicanism, to take L *“ The sum of the whole then is, that I drew a bill on the U.S. bank- 


note of the controversy now in agitation, between that venerable Pa- 
triot Thomas Jefferson, and a secret agent of the Federal party, whose 
object in conjunction with the National Gazette is to libel, defame, 
and bring into disrepute, the most conspicuous chiefs of the Democrat- 
ic party. We have ever viewed, and still continue to hold Mr. Jef- 
ferson in the highest respect and esteem, for his public services, his 
great talents, and his now venerable and sage-like old age. We con- 
sider him now, as second only to Washington, in the list of worthies, 
who have gilled by their genius the brightest days of the Republic, 
Mr. Jefferson in the most trying times, at the council-board, was the 
adviser and friend of Washington ; and although not a soldier, con 
tributed greatly to the success of our arms inthe Revolution, As the 
author of the Declaration of Independence he extorts all our gratitude. 
As a Statesman and a philosopher, his fame is widely diffused ; and 
his unsullied Republicanism has been the means, of rescuing the coun- 
try, from the tyrannical domination of a bigoted party of English poli- 
ticians. Having received the highest lonours of the Republic, he 
now reposes from the cares of public life, in the cultivation of Litera- 
ture, and the useful dissemination of knowledge. 
We deeply regret, that in this his last retirement from the rage of 
political warfare, when he was just tasting of the sweet and unalloyed 
cup of Fame, and beholding in anticipation, the applause and renown 
which a grateful posterity will shower upon his name—that a daring 
libeller should out-stretch an assassin hand, to waylay and prostrate 
his reputation. At atime too, when his character had been unversal- 
ly consecrated to unblemished reputation; when even the envenom- 
ed tongue of faction, liad ceased to whisper aught to his disparagement, 
and all were joining in the tribute of unanimous admiration ;—at such 
a period, to see his fame assailed by a libel, and his repose shaken in- 
to feverish controversy, by the hireling ofa fallen faction, pioneering 
the way of their political ascendency, must ever be a subject for pro 
found regret, to every true hearted American. But we predict, that 
the English Federalists who have thus raked up the embers of an an- 
tiquated transaction, to assist them in regaining their ascendancy in 
the politics of the Country, will miscarry in their iniquitous scheme 
of slander. The evil designed to flow y ad this accusation, on the 
Democratic party, will recoil upon their own heads, and plunge them 
still deeper in disgrace and infamy, with the People. 
If this accusation were true, not even the exalted opinion we enter- 
tain of Mr. Jefferson, not even his great services, and his immortal ta- 


ers, charged myself with it, on the presumption it would be paid ; that 
it never was paid, however, either by the bankers of the U. S. or any 
body else. It was surely just then. to return the money I had paid 
for it, yet the “ Native of Virginia” thinks, that this act of receiving 
back the money I had thus, through error, ove paid, “ was a palpable 
and manifest act of moral turpitude, about which n- two honest, impartial 
men can possibly differ”” 1 ascribe these hard expressions to the ar- 
dour of his zeal for the public good, and as they contain neither argu- 
ment nor proof, I pass them over without observation. Indeed I have 
not been in the habit of noticing these morbid ejections of spleen, 
either with or without the names of those venting them, but I have 
thought it a duty on the present occasion to relieve my fellow citizens 
and my country from the degradation in the eyes of the world, to 
which this informer is endeavouring to reduce it, by representing it as 
governed hitherto by a succession of swindlers and speculators, nor 
shall L notice any further endeavours to prove or to palliate this pal- 
pable misinformation. {am too old and inert to undertake minute in- 
vestigations of intricate transactions of the last century ; and I am not 
afraid to trust to the Justice and good sense of my fellow citizens on 
future as on former attempts to lessen me in their esteem.” 


The most prejudiced mind, will acknowledge upon a moment’s re- 
flection, that Mr. Jefferson never would have risked his reputation, his 
fame, and the very existence of his party, by committing, the paltry 
peculation ascribed to him by a “ Native of Virginia.” Republican 
Institutions, Democratic principles, the virtue, the safety, the charac- 
ter of the American People would never be put in jeopardy, by such 
a Patriot as Mr Jefferson, fur the petty consideration of eleven hun- 
dred dollars—no, not for millions. Let the People rest satisfied there- 
fore, that Mr. Jefferson will never prove unworthy of himself, or un- 
worthy of them Aad let the secret conspirators of the Federal par- 
ty rest also satisfied, that they never cam succeed in the base attempt, 
to prostrate his well-earned fame, or to regain their justly forfeited 
Ascendancy, in the councils ofthe Republic Let them take what name, 
or what shape, they will, to escape the detestation in which they are 
so justly held, the People will not fail to scorn them for their hypocri- 
cy, as well as to hate them for their tyranny. Their doom is irreco- 
verably sealed. 


i 





lents, would deter us from giving full sway to the dictates of truth and 
republican virtue. Yes, even a venerable patriot like Mr. Jefferson, 
would in that case have to abide the issue of the deed. We hold it 
an immutable maxim, that Democracy to be useful, and conducive to 
the happiness of the People, must be so pure as to be unsuspected ; 
and if suspected, it must be purified through the fiery ordeal of inves- 
tigation, and the just infliction of punishment. In such a case as that 


SCHEME TO PLACE THE FEDERALISTS IN POWER. 


Tue disclosures made by the National Gazette, on which 
we offered some cursory animadversions in our last No., 
are of too important a character to the Democracy of the 
United States, to be lightly passed over. We wish it te 





of Mr. Jefferson, indignation as apt to take the place of defence, and 


be fully understood, however, that we are actuated te 
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dwell upon this subject, solely from its great political con- | 
sequences ; and not, as the Editor of that paper, and some | 
few of his readers may imagine, from any importance | 
which we attach to his anti-Republican Gazette. There 
is a high degree of supercilious vanity, which at all times, 
recoils upon the possessor, exposing him to ridicule, and | 
derision. We do not think we could derive any impor- 
portance from attacking that Journal, and we are very sure, | 
we could gain no honour by its notice, unless it was in| 
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their real principles of Aristocracy. But what infatuation, 
what folly does it suppose in the people, to attempt to 
cheat them by arts so palpable, and an affectation of De- 
mocracy so casily detected : where, in the same column 
of one of these disguised Anglo-Federal Journals, like the 
National Gazette, we meet with three lines of professed 
republicanism ; a hundred lines of encomiums upon the 
British Parliament, and fifty of argument, to prove, that 
a National Debt is a blessing to the country ; that Sfock- 


the form of denunciation. We are perfectly, thorough | jobbers, are the exclusive Patriots ; that the /rish are mur- 


acquainted with its swaggering aristocracry, always stalk- | 
ing upon stilts, and surrounded in fancy, by the Lord-per- | 
fumed atmosphere of the King’s Levee, or the Houses o/| 
Parliament. But it “ passeth us as the idle wind ;” we | 
regard it only with contempt, as the strut of the Peacock, 
or the swelling craw of the Turkey. There is something | 
too ineffably ridiculous in it, for serious remonstrance ; it | 
borders too much upon insanity, for rebuke, and seems | 
absolutely too puerile for satire. We view it as an unhap-| 
py disease; we pity the wretched object of such deplora-| 
ble hallucinations ; but sensible of the mischief which even| 
partial insanity may commit in society, we feel bound to| 
take note of his incoherent exclamations, his wild projects, | 
his fitful disclosures, and his majestic antics. The exist- | 
ence of the Democratic party, is now menaced by a secret | 
plot, whose machinations have been revealed, accidentally, 
in the ravings of this Aristocratie Gazette. 

We have long been aware of the desire of the high-ton- 
ed, or English Federalists, (by which we understand those, 
whose principles are formed by the British Aristocracy, 
or who desire to see the country again brought under the 
government of the Aing) to soften down the odiousness 
of their party name, or to abandon it altogether, for one 
less obnoxious ; so that without changing their principles, 
they might deceive the people, and regain that ascendan- 
ey in politics, which they possessed in the old-royal days 
of John Adams. A regular plot and correspondence have 
been established, to effect this nefarious object. Papers 
have been set up, to aid and assist in the scheme. Edi- 
tors have been selected, who were bitter and acrimonious 
Federalists ; but who from Education, and the habits of 
dissimulation, were fitted to modulate and soften down 
their tone, under an app rent gradual change of principles 
and sentiments. When we recollect the bare-faced, but in- 
sincere tengiversation of the elder John Adams, and that 
of his son, John Quincy Adams, who as late as Mr. Jel- 





ferson’s Administration, was found in the ranks of the 
English Federalists, voting against the acquisition of | 
Louisiana, and every other Republican measure ; we will | 
not be at a loss to conceive the nature of this seeming 
change. The truth, however, is, that this change never | 


} . , . ! 
exiended beyond the putry name; in their hearts they | 


derderous savages; that Bonaparte was a Monster—be- 
cause he did not inherit the Throne—and George the LV. 
a Saint, because he repudiated a Queen, who favoured the 
Liberty of the People !—\n respect to ourselves, we meet 
with these professions in copulation with the most blind 
and humble devotion to the wealthy and aristocratic classes 
of society ; and the most bitter hatred of the common people, 
who are not so rich as to ride in their coaches nor so de- 
praved as to enjoy pleasures, which they cannot pay for.— 
We meet these professions conjoined with a proposition, 
to create a Pension and Sinecure List,” after the fashion 
of England ; and to begin with the Pensioning of all the 
Ha-Presidents, at the rate of five, or sia, or ten thousand 
dollars per Annum; to enable them, as the Editor says, 
to live in splendid hospitality, free from the cares of a par- 
simonious household ! The salary of ¢wenly-five thousand 
dollars per year, is treated as a contemptible compensa- 
tion by this same would-be-thought Republican, of British 
principles, and monarchical Politics.—This is the demon- 


stration he gives us of his rea/ sentiments and opinions, 


by the side of his professed republicanism. Let the Peo- 
ple adjudge his rea/ character, therefore, between the con- 
flicting complexion of what he would be thought, and what 
he in reality is. 

All these deceptive manovures, together with the grand 
scheme, of exalting the /ederalis/s, under cover of another 
name, are cherished with an ulterior design upon the next 
Presidential Election. We are told by the Editor of the 
Gazette, alluded to, that it will prove impracticable for the 
next President, to hold up, and act on the old party dis- 
tinctions of Federalist and Democrat. We presume, 
his argument is based upon the assumed fact, that 4/,. 
“Idams, as the legitimate heir of his father, raust be the 
next President, whose course of policy, he thus arro- 
gantly undertakes to point out.—Ilere then, the whole 
mystery (and it is indeed a very profound mysiery, 


,every way worthy of the disciples of Loyala) is 


revealed to us poor benighted Democrats who can 

. ; } bo . J } 1 } ' 
penetrate no deception, or see aught beneath the smooth 
surface of a dissembler’s smiles. ‘This scheme of destroy - 
ing all the old party denominations, is now the grand en- 
gine which is to raise Mr. John Quincey Adams to the Pres. 


were still aristocrats; still devoted to monarchical govern- | idency——on condition, that the Mditor of the National Ga 
ment and principles, and still bent upon recovering their | zetie, can succeed in persuading the People, that there is 
fost ascendancy, by means of a new party name, or by | no difference between a Zory. and a Wig,a Radical and 
attempting to write down all distinctions, which could |a Royalist, or a Democrat and an English Federalist | 
make known to the People their real friends. and their 


Now this scheme, to a people so stupid and blind, as he 


real foes, under the guise of friends ; as Satan took another | thinks the Democrats, the moé, as he calls them, the man- 
form, to practice his devilish arts, and instil evil councils |gy Democrats, is an easy task. Ile has nothing more te 
into the minds of unsuspecting innocence. The character|do, than to contrast the administration of John Adams 


mo-' agreeable to the People, that of a Republican, would | — — ; —-— 
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vith Thomas Jefferson ; or to show how exactly his own 
political principles harmonize with those of a Democratic 
(ditor! Or what is still easier, he can demonstrate that 
Lord Londonderry is as much of a Democrat as Hunt, 
or as much of a Radical as Sir Francis Burdett, or Al- 
derman Wood, and that George the fourth is in fact, the 
ame as Cobbett and his Gridiron. Or—which would be 
coming to the point at once, and very elegantly too, prove 
that there is no possible difference between the English 
Borough System, and the American Constitution; and 
that we might as well call ourselves Englishmen, as Yan- 
kees; Or it would make no difference whatever, even if 
we called ourselves Chinese, the President an Emperor, 
and the Editor of the Gazette a Mandarin of the first or- 
der. For ourselves, we vote in accordance with this sound 
‘ogic, and virtuous principle, that a// Editors, little and 
big, be entitled to the ¢itle, rank, and riches of Nabobs. 
Where is the diffcre ice? 

To be serious, |.owever, on a subject involving very se- 
ious consequences. We trust the People will see through 
‘he wretched sophistry thus made use of to enslave them 
o the arbitary son of an arbitary Sire, (John .2dams, ) and 
that they will repel with indignation, this artful and un 
principled attempt, to seduce them from the cause of Liber- 
ty, the cause of man, and the equal rights of a Democratica+ 
Constitution ; to the support of an En glish System of Po- 
litics, comprising a National Debt, heavy Taxes, Pen- 
sioned Presidents, and other officers af Government ; 
sinecures ; stock-jobbing ; titles ; an insolent Aristocra-} i 
cy, and the destruction of a Free Press, by another Se- 
dition Law, under the tyranny of Aing John Adams the 
Second. 

PENSIONED PRESIDENTS. 

There is more meaning in the Federal proposition to 
Pension the Presidents of the United States, than meets 
the eye, or immediately occurs to the understanding. If 
that splendid imitation of English corruption could be 
brought to bear in the life time of old John Adams; and 
it could be so contrived as to have a retrospective opera- 
lion, what a mine of gold would it not open to him in his 
old age, to free him from the cares of a parsimonious 

household ; Six thousand dollars per year, and for twenty 


live years—One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. A 


princely reward, indeed, for four years of tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and evil government! Why, at this rate, we should 
soon put to shame, the inferior corruptions of the old Bo- 
rough-Mongering British Empire. But what use is a 
Pension without a Tit/e to give it dignity and importance ! 
Come on, Messrs. Federalists, come on, and Jet us see 
your plan for an order of Nobility ! What shall the Ea- 
Presidents be called? —Dukes of Columbia! And what 
the Secretaries of State? His Serene Highness Prince 
Calhoun, Prince Crawford, Prince Adams, §c. §&c. Fx- 
cellent Democratic Editor! 

Let not the reader smile at this anticipation of what is 
not more unlikely now, than the proposition to pension 
the Presidents was, three weeks ago. If one part of the 
English system of tyranny 1s adopted, why should not an- 
other follow? But thank God! the Aristocrats have not 
the power to carry their schemes into effect, and we ar- 


if the People remain true to Spine. and to the Ca 
stitution, and keep the Dukes down. 


A New-York paper calls Walsh the champion of Mr. 
Jefferson. Gentle reader! breathe awhile. Walsh ob- 
tained all his little importance by his calumniation of Mr. 
Jefferson, and his libels on the Democrats! His first book, 
(a small pamphlet,) was written in praise of England, 
and against Buonaparte, Jefferson, and the “/merican 
people. Wis second work was an improvement upon the 
English complexion of his first; and the British Keview- 
ers canonized him for a true Tory, who hated every thing 
Republican. Against Buonaparte and Mr. jerreRrson, 
however, most of his declamation was vomited. The lat- 
ter gentleman was the unceasing object of his libellous and 
traducing pen, that streamed eternal venom on his name, 
** The spiritless and ductile Mr. jnrrerson.” Our 
** heartless and narrow-minded rulers. ”% “© The weak- 
ness and folly of our ~~ rerson’s) public councils.” In 
one part of his book, he says he expects to he called * the 
blind Apologist of England.” \n another, he will eon- 
sider the minority in Congress, as 7raitors to their coun- 
try, if they co not protest against the War with England ! 
“Our pusillanimous administration,’ > isa phrase com- 
mon to him; and indeed, there are few debasing and 1g- 
nominious epithets, which he has not lavished upon J/r. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Gallatim, and all the dis- 
4g 980% chiefs of the Democratic Party. And this too, 

a book called The American Review. And this man 
is now called—in derision—the Champion of Mr. def- 
Jerson. 

a 
PERSIAN ELEGY, 
FROM THE ORIENTAL GLEANER, NO. V 

Verses by Mirsu Mohammed. Secretury to the Perstan legaizor 


On the death of the Princess Clementina of Meternnich. 


“Oh! thou cedar of beauty, elate with 
“ Mental dignity, and of gentleamien, 
“Why, like a star of richly blended fire, 
* Hast thou departed? 
“Behold! thou hast departed to regions 
* Bright with celestial beams. ‘hou didst 
“ Depart, and hast lett us beiiind in 
“Grief. 
* Accomplished Clementina, we hail 
“Thy merits with melodious honiuage— 
“ We blazon thy memory with affection’s 
* Fire, for still thy s Jirit charmed us. 
Jn Paradise thou wilt dwell; on 
* Eden’s lotos thou wilt feed: thou 
** Hast departed trom this place of dust. A 
** sincere offering this, to a name so entitled 
** To praise. 
“ Roses are changed to thorns, since 
- “thou Clementina, no more spreadest 
“ Thy beauties to view ; since thou hast 
“ Taught us to weep tor thee, sink in the 
* Sleep of death. 
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